By A. R. Markle. 


founding, there still 
much of the atmosphere of a coun- 
try town. 

The public square was vacant ex- 


‘cept for heavy growth of locust 


trees. This tree was a favorite at 
the time and the corner of Third 


and Market, as Third street was time followed a more direct route/ 
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46) To Locust and Catalpa Trees 
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Main street. 


$ \lwas an extensive buyer. ) 
Whether the proprie-|drive from Thirteenth street to his Works. 

The writer first knew Terre||tors had any vision of its later use|house, about the present Four- 
Haute in 1875 and even though two||when it was laid out with a width|teenth street, was bordered by d 
generations had passed since itsi|of eighty feet, is not known, but/these trees and the place was .conats practicing on the great 
remained |it so happens that when the sur-|known as Coleman’s Grove. 


Park, where a few specimens are There was always swimming in 


to be seen. 


Chauncey Rose, to0,the river and the water between 


surrounded his home with a fewthe bank and the boom which en- 
examples and some of them stillelosed T. V. Johns log yard, was 


survive 


around the Laboratory always available. It became neces-) 


School. Other purchasers weresary at one time for the city to 
Samuel Merry at the head ofpass an ordinance, requested by 
North Sixth street, a few still exist modest females, prohibiting swim- 
at the Cobble House on Lafayette, ming within sight of the wagon 


and Samuel Coleman, who was pridge. 


Two other favorite swim- 


the owner of 40 acres at the south- ming holes were those just south 
east corner of the present Thir- of the Vandalia bridge on the 
teenth street and Maple avenue, west bank and the one at the big 


veyors laying out the Cumberland] The extension east of Thirteenth 
road in Indiana, reached Terre|street still holds a few trees but 
Haute, in the fall of 1927, they!the great cottonwood, which stood 
BIES an established street which|at Fifteenth street, has long dis- 
fitted their own specifications pre-| appeared. 


| cisely. The main travel at that 


Circus Days. 
The first circus to arrive in 


originally known, had been for |across private property, as had!Terre Haute used the public square, 
‘many years known as Locust Cor- |the original state road, to reach) pyt other famous circus grounds 
ner, for when Judge Farrington |the intersection of Fifth and Ohio| were between Sixth and Center 


corner, he surrounded it with that 
somewhat rapid growing tree. Fol- 
lowing the demolition of his house 


across the Wabash River. The 
Cumberland road however, by that 
time known as the National road, 


the greatest show on earth exhibit- 


ed in 1881, and a few years later 
they set up shop on the still va- 


and the erection of a commercial |continued on down Wabash street. cant ground east of Fifteenth and 


building on ‘that corner, the ten- |The plan foresaw the erection of south of Orchard street. 


ant, who occupied the building, ad- 
vertised his location as Locust 
Corner, rather than using the desig- 
nation of' the present occupant,| 
who merely states that he is across 
from the courthouse. 

Temporary Courthouse. 


The courthouse of those days, 
when the writer first knew it, was 
at the northeast corner of Third 


time. This building was erected 
by the county after the destruc- 
tion of the Old Town Hall, which 
was owned, jointly by the town 
and the county. Following the 
fire, the county bought the in- 
terest of the town, and in 1867 the! 
building became the temporary 
courthouse and not until 1887 did 
the court move into the present 
courthouse, which was erected on 
‘the public square. In the orig- 
inal courthouse, which stood on the 
public square, many organizations 
held court until they could erect 
‘buildings of their own, Several of, 
the present religious organizations 
held services there and many other 
organizations of other character 
began their lives in this old build- 
ing. 

aa early political scandal was 
based on the letting of a contract 
for an iron fence to a favored 
contractor. At the time of the 
jerection of the present building, 
‘this fence was removed to Col- 
lett Park, for part of the condi- 
‘tions of the grant to the city of 
Collett Park, was that it be en- 
closed by an iron fence. 
years this aged evidence of civili- 
zation was again moved, this time 
to be used at Highland Lawn and 
here: it is believed, it has gone 


{ 


the Wabash River bridge and this 
site was later occupied by the old 
wooden draw bridge. 

| When the federal government 
abandoned the project 


To the 
east and south of the circus 
igrounds was a grove of large 
sassafras, while between the circus 
[grounds and the hill, ran a small 


in 1835, stream of water which came from 


stone had already been brought |the Corporation Ditch, which 
down the river from the quarry | marked the city limit. This water 
near Coal Creek and the barges|was the drainage from old Lost 
and the tow boat which had trans-|Creek, which had in the early days 
ported the stone, were sold in 1853}flooded ali the land between Nine- 
and Ohio and the building still re-| to the builders of the Terre Haute {teenth street and Fruitridge. This 
mains much as it was at that| and Alton R. R., who used it in|overflow had caused the construc- 
several of the tiers in the west/tion of a raised cross-ways some 


end of their bridge. 
Main Street Stretches Out. 


The original town extended only 
to Fifth street on the east and! 
as late as 1850, there were very: 
few buildings of the permanent 
character that reached that far. 
Union Row on the north side of 
Wabash, extending from Fourth 
street west to the alley, replaced a 
collection of one-story frame build- 
ings known as Dutch Row, and 
in December of 1850 a fire de- 
stroyed other such wooden build- 
ings in the half block from the 
alley to Third street, including the 
two-story brick at the corner of 
Third and Main streets. In 1852 
the present building was opened 
with a grand ball and the upper 
floor which held a notable place 
of amusement with a stage and 
dressing room known as Corinthian 
Hall, while the building itself was 
called Phoenix Row. 

Other Trees. 

By this time the soft maple had 

become the popular shade tree 


them, mostly on the south side of 


streets, still survived in 1875. 
I About 1840 a nursery salesman 


four feet above the level of the 


| Surrounding land. This sassafras 


grove was a site of many adven- 
turcus nights but only on one oc- 
casion does the writer recall any 
attempt to stay there all night. 
On this occasion one of the group 
had “borrowed” the neighbors’ 
carpet, which had been hung out 
for its annual beating, and four 


boys had all they could do to carry, 


the carpet and its rope over the 
near half-mile where it was set up 
for a tent. But in the wee small 
hours a terrible panic ensued when 
a stray cow tangled in the rope and 


brought the improvised tent down! 


on the sleepers. Their fears allayed, 
they gathered the rope and tent 
before daylight and returned it to 
its lawful owners. 

Other amusements of the day 
were the swimming hole occas- 
sioned by the removal of gravel 
from the Davis Pond and the Pres- 
ton Pond, east of Thirteenth and 
south of Poplar, the safer bath- 
ing place in the old Canal Bed, 
which bordered the east side of 


In laterjalong Main street and a few of the present Great Lakes Steel 


Company, was a little gravel pit 


the street from Fourth to Seventh to the east of the large gravel pit, | 


east of Twenty-fifth street, north 
of the Vandalia Railroad. The 


lbeyond hope of any resurrection.|from the east introduced the white water in the old Canal Bed and the 


| The original name of our main 
[thoroughfare was Wabash street 


(and under various names such as, | 


‘National Road street, it finally was 
jchristened by a town ordinance as 


‘catalpa, sometimes called the 
white locust. Its broad leaves and 
fragrant blossoms made it a very 
popular shade tree and among 
the purchasers were Curtis Gilbert 
at his country home, now Steeg 


little pit were never more than 
three feet deep, while the main 
gravel pit was said to be over 40 
feet deep. 


— 


built his house at the northwest |where it continued on to the bridge) streets, north of Sycamore, where “ 


A long sand bar, north of the Water 


Great crowds gathered on Sun- 
ay afternoon to see the amateur 


sawdust pile of the Johns Mill and 
on the space east of Ninth and 
north of Locust, where often as 
many as three games of baseball 
and occasionally a game of la- 
crosse were being played at the 
same time. 

Those were the days when boys 
grew up and trees still grew on 
Main street. ¢ | 
ap Se hs 
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By A. R. Markle. 

| UONG the larger trees that once 
were so plentiful and in many 

| cases still exist are the sycamores. 

They are often useless for lumber 

because of their tendency to be- 


come hollow with age. This is a 
tree of rapid 
growth and its 


rings are some- 
times found to be 
more than a quar- 
ter of an inch, As 
a consequence, it 
contains very 
: soft wood and a 


to 
soak into the 
wood so that the 
interior rots. 
When the water 
escapes from the 
f tree, the lower 
ğ part of the trunk 
A. R. MARKLE. ©PENS up, leaving 
only a thin shell. 
However, its structure tends to 
give it more rigidity and it may 
stand for years as only a thin 
shell while its upper branches still 
flourish. 
One Remarkable Tree. 


On the west side of Sixth street, 
a little north of Chestnut street, is 
a sycamore tree now more than 
three’ feet in diameter. It started 
las a sapling which rooted in the 
| old unused coal shed of the Mc- 
Gregor House. When the . Mce- 
Gregors installed a furnace, the 
coal was stored in the basement 
_handy to the furnace, and the coal 
shed was no longer used. A small 
seedling took root just inside the 
coal shed and in its search for 
sunshine and air grew out of the 
open window. Today some 80 years 
later, it still shows the curve that 
it took to fulfill its need. 
Other Sycamores. 


At about the present Tenth and 
Fourth avenue there once was an 
old buffalo wallow. Next to the 
wallow stood a sycamore tree; be- 
cause of the moisture around the 
tree it lived for many years. At 
‘about Spruce and Twenty - third 
pee there was another similar 


case. There were probably many 
| others, for only a few sycamores 


March 13, 1955. 


| SOME LESS USEFUL TREES. 


(TH: 
grew far from the ‘‘banks of the 
Wabash.” 

The Big Elm. 

In the neighborhood of Eighth 
and Harrison streets stood. until 
recent years, the largest elm tree 
known to many of us. Its branches 
spread for 40 feet and the trunk 
was nearly five feet in diameter. 

Before the Cruft farm was sub- 
divided. the owner planted trees 
which were to serve to line the 
streets running north and south. 
However. when the actual plat was 
filed, the owner. in order to gain an 
extra block or so through the sub- 
division, abandoned the idea for 
tree-lined streets. Many of these 
trees lived the remainder of their 
lives in „ards or alleys and became 
hindrances when plans were made 
for new buildings. 

Food Bearing Trees. 


Early man here pianted many 
orchards. Most of these have dis- 
appeared because of building ac- 
tivity. At the southeast corner of 
Sixth and Poplar. Tindal A. Madi- 
son had a splendid orchard which 
occupied about one-fourth of a 
block and his house stood about 
where the apartment house is now 
situated. When Curtis Gilbert 
moved out to his farm, with his 
new residence on the east side of 
what is now the avenue named for 
him, he planted an orchard in con- 
junction with his son, Joseph, who 
was an excellent horticulturist. 
Through the south part of this or- 
chard there ran a street extending 
eastward from Thirteenth street 
which was given the name of Or- 
chard street. Another famous or- 
chard was set out by Rev. Jewett, 
who had organized the Congrega- 
tional Church and had spent many 
years as its pastor until he moved 
to Texas, where he died. His home 
was out on the hill a short distance 
east of Fourteenth street and north 
of Chestnut street. 

Other Wild Fruits. 


In our boyhood days we had a | 
choice of two varieties of persim- | 


mons. 
know as the October persimmon, is 
the very soft, rich food which 
makes excellent pies, and the other 
kind is not fit to use until it has 
been practically frozen. The latter 
is small and is less pleasant to the 
taste buds. — eee 


The early one, which we | 


The pawpaw is sometimes. called 
the “Hoosier banana.” It is ripe 


just before frost and is esteemed 


by many as a most delicious fruit. 
Until quite recently there. was a 
small grove of these in Deming 
Park, but they are probably gone. 

Of the smaller woody growth is 
the hazel nut which bears its small 
clusters in a sort of husk from 
which the nut falls in winter. Other 
wild fruits which are not grown on 
trees are the berries—raspberry. 
blackberry, gooseberry and wild 
currant. The southern section of 
the city is sometimes called Straw- 
berry Hill because of the delicious 
wild strawberries which grew 
there There-are stories that horses 
riding through these patches were 
stained by the juice nearly a foot 
above the ground. In spite of years 
of cultivation, the little wild straw- 
berry is favored over the modern 
types. It is usually found today 
along the right-of-way of the rail- 
road. 

Other Foods. 

In the late spring and early sum- 
mer, groups of people will be 
seen wandering somewhat aimless- 
ly over fields and hillsides en- 
joying the pleasant sport of hunt- 
ing mushrooms. The morel seems 
to be the best liked mushroom. It 
is said that it can pop out of 
the ground after you have just 
passed it a few feet. A close rela- 
tive is the carrion mushroom whose 
odor penetrates the air. Since no 
one wants it, it is a definite nui- 
| sance. One of the finest, but less- 

known variety, is the puff ball. It 
sometimes attains a diameter of 
six inches or more and is almost 
a sphere. After removing the outer 
skin, it can be eaten in its native 
state. It must be picked while it 
is fresh for a number of insects 
also appreciate it. Among other 
mushrooms are those which grow 
on dead trunks of fallen trees. 
There are only a few of the poison- 
ous variety and many an amateur 
mushroom hunter has learned to 
distinguish it too late in a hard 
way. Often this is the only way 
that people can learn. t 

The Lonely Dandelion. 


Everyone recognizes the dande- 
lion at sight when it sends up its 
bright yellow blossom. It soon drys 
and its seeds are dispersed every- 
where by the slightest - breeze. 
| Many use the plant as medicine or 


| as food. It is often a source of 
worry to the owners of fine lawns 
whereas other “greens”: such as 

| burdock, horehound and. even the 

| lowly spinach are its rvials. 
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"All the news that fits... we print" 


HISTORICAL GOLDEN RAIN TREE DESCENDANT FROM NEW HARMONY, INDIANA 
BLOOMS IN FRONT OF THE EMELINE FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL LIBRARY. DOWNTOWN 
J ; Ch unt P Terre Haute ee 


EMMY'S GOLDEN RAIN TREE HERALDS 
JUNE WITH BUMPER CROP THIS YEAR 


Lush blooms on the prized 
Koelreuteria Paniculata first 
brought to New Harmony, Ind. in 
1828 by William Maclure are 
greeting visitors to the Main 
[iprary sat 222 N. 7th street 
this month. 

The Golden Rain tree in 
front of the Fairbanks building j 
was planted in the early 1930's 
as a very small tree by Miss 
Florence Crawford, librarian 
a AE EE 2 Aa RRS SE from 1927-1951. It came as a 

: seedling from the Golden Rain 
6B Looms, Sip aronet, EE Trees in front of the historical 
Fauntleroy Home in New Harmony. 

Descendants of the EMMY tree 
dot the Vigo County landscape too, 
as it was the custom of Roy McKee, 
former janitor, to dig the seed- 
lings up each year and present them 
to library patrons who requested 
them, according to Betsy Ross who 
obtained this information from Mrs. 
Harry Crawford. Miss Crawford also 
recalled having had tea as a girl | 
with Miss Fauntleroy when the trees | 
were in bloom in New Harmony. 

The old Fauntleroy Home is a 
shrine of the Indiana Federation 
of Clubs as the cradle of the 
woman's club in America--the Fe- 
male Social Society--was formed 
by Frances Wright in New Harmony 
in 1825, and succeeded a third of 
a century later by the Minerva 
Society in the Qld Rauredle roy Home. 
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EMMY'S GOLDEN RAIN TREE HERALDS 
JUNE WITH BUMPER CROP THIS YEAR 


Lush blooms on the prized 
Koelreuteria Paniculata first 
brought to New Harmony, Ind. in 
1828 by William Maclure are 
greeting visitors to the Main 
Library at 222 N. 7th Street 
this month. 

The Golden Rain tree in 
front of the Fairbanks building 
was planted in the early 1930's 
as a very small tree by Miss 
plorence. Crawiord, librarian 
eens ! from 1927-1951. It came as a 

: seedling from the Golden Rain 
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Fauntleroy Home in New Harmony. 

Descendants of the EMMY tree 
dot the Vigo County landscape too, 
as it was the custom of Roy McKee, 
former janitor, to dig the seed- 
lings up each year and present them 
to library patrons who requested 
them, according to Betsy Ross who 
obtained this information from Mrs. 
Harry Crawford. Miss Crawford also 
recalled having had tea as a girl 
with Miss Fauntleroy when the trees 
were in bloom in New Harmony. 

The old Fauntleroy Home is a 
shrine of the Indiana Federation 
of Clubs as the cradle of the 
woman's club in America--the Fe- 
male Social Society--was formed 
by Frances Wright in New Harmony 
in 1825, and succeeded a third of 
a century later by the Minerva 
Society cuter as Fauntleroy Home., 
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Rare Paulownia Tree Found 


On South Third Street 


By GARY SCHNEIDER and marked it “untouchable’’|cleaning, bolting and strapping 
Tribune Staff Writer on the construction map. in the near future. There is no 
; oe ies which is located|real doubt that the tree will 
The ancient Paulownia tree,jin the northeast corner of the recei the best of care. After 
a sacred tree in India, has re-|ISU property at 825 S 3rd St.,| il a is 1 Se Yi ; Shen 
cently been made “untouch-jhas had a Paulownia tree on |? D a EA S E 
abie” in Terre Haute. construction crews since thatitree—at least in Terre Haute. 
About 15 years ago. a groupitime as Timmer, with the as- ——— 
of gardeners, led by Mrs. Ba once of Ralph Dinkel, di- 
ard Stevens, a _ professional/rector of the physical plants at 
botanist, discovered a Paulow-|{SU. maintain an almost con- 
nia Tomentosa growing wild in|Stant vigil over the tree. 
the front yard of a grocery on| The tree _was the first such 
South 3rd St. The tree was|found growing wild in Terre 
first thought to be a Catalpa|Haute. St. Mary-of-the-Woods| 
tree. but when buds appeared, Pas had a Paulownia treet on/ 
it was correctly identified as a|the campus for many years. but} 
Paulownia tree, an extremely|it is believed to be muchi 
rare tree in central Indiana. |Younger than the 50-year-old 
Since the Paulownia tree is|Wild tree. 2 ; : 
not native to Central Indiana,|, Dr. Alan C. Rankin, presi- 
the seeds or twigs must either|dent of ISU, has promised those 
be blown into the area on a|Who are fighting to save the 
chance breeze, or brought in|tree that it will remain un 
from a warmer climate and|touched during the construc- | 
planted in the area. It is not|tion. In addition, he has prom- 
known by which method this ised that the tree will receive 
proper care from a tree sur-| 


diana are doomed trees, incap- tree has a bad split atl 
able of reproduction. The coldjone fork which will require 


winters in this part of the state fg 
kill the tree’s buds and pre- 
vent the production of seeds. 
The gardeners’ group has 
been keeping an eye on the 
tree all these years, according | 
to Mrs. Stevens, and it had 
never been in danger until about 
a month ago when Indiana State 
‘University bought the property 
to construct a complex of mar-į 
ried student apartments. | 
The university ordered a pre-| 
jliminary survey of the area con-| 
ducted by an engineering firm 
|before construction started. Thel 
engineers called an expert, 
Harold Timmer, landscape hor- 
ticulturist for Bunch Nurseries, 
to do a final botanical survey 
of the property to determine | 
what should be saved and what 
eould be cleared in the con- 
struction. Timmer identified the 
e as 2 Paulownia Tomentosa 


Lee 


SACRED TREE—Leading the fight to save a rare Paulownia tree on South 3rd St. are from 
left. Harold Timmer, landscape horticulturist; Ralph R. Dinkel, director of the physical 
plant at Indiana State University; Dr. Jessi> McCune, an instructor at ISU, and Mary 
Stevens, p ofessional botanist, The Paulownia, which is not native to Central Indiana, is con- 
sidered a sacred tree in India and is used to d-corate around temples and other holy places. 


